ON  EDUCATION

teaching of citizenship by imaginary sessions of Parliament
or of the League of Nations, and doubtless this mimic
politics, like other forms of acting, has some educational
value. But no one can suppose that any idea of the atmos-
phere of Westminster and Geneva is given by reproducing
a shadow of their formal proceedings. It may be a pleasant
entertainment, but at its end the pupils will have as little
sense of all that makes real politics, its vital problems, its
personal ambitions, its tension, excitement, bitterness,
enthusiasm, as children who dress up as doctors to visit
a sick doll learn from their play about the realities of illness.
And there is a certain danger that they may suppose
themselves to know* In all these subjects it is better to
make the pupil aware of them than to give detailed
instruction in them. What would take many lessons to
teach., they can equally well study for themselves in books.
It sometimes seems to be forgotten that people can read
after they have left school, and that if a school is unable
to teach children to wish to read for themselves, it will be
unable to teach them anything else of value. The demand
for citizenship and economics will come in later life, when
the pupil has become a citizen and from personal ex-
perience realises that there is such a thing as citizenship*
The following sentence appears in the report called The
Extra Tear, published by a Joint Committee of the Asso-
ciation of Education Committees and the N.U.T. : e In the
senior schools it is the citizenship questions in which the
parents shew most interest and themselves provide informa-
tion and send up questions for answer.91 That is exactly
what one would expect. But how strange that our method
of providing the adult with the knowledge of citizenship
which he both needs and desires is through lessons given
to his fourteen-year-old children in a senior school!
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